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Pasha   Ghali,   was   an   able   and   upright   Egyptian,
devoted to the interests of his country.

True to his determination to abstain from inter-
ference in the internal administration, Sir Eldon
Gorst would intervene in no matter of purely local
importance. So steadily did he maintain that reso-
lution, that hysterical European residents professed
anxiety lest the policy cloaked an intention upon the
part of Great Britain to evacuate Egypt at once. The
cry was raised that foreign capital and lives were in
danger. The alarm spread, since there is no nervousness
comparable with the anxiety of an investor, and was
not allayed until the British Agent announced publicly
that His Majesty's Government did not propose to
withdraw their control. But rumours of this type are
difficult to scotch, and hardly a review or magazine
at this period was published in the English language
which did not contain some article upon the decline
of British prestige in Egypt. The climax was reached
when Mr. Roosevelt, passing through Cairo, took
note of the situation, and later in London gave the
British public his impressions of it. They were not
flattering. Drawing a picture, more imaginative than
exact, of British incapacity in Egypt to appreciate
Imperial responsibilities, he is reported to have said,
* Get on or get out5. Criticism of this nature did
little good to either party. It wounded the feelings
of Englishmen struggling loyally to carry out the spirit
of a pledge given by their country, and encouraged
Nationalists to believe that Great Britain was wavering.
Some part, indeed, of the grievous burden borne un-
complainingly in these days by Sir Eldon Gorst must
be laid to the account of his contemporaries in Egypt,
who deliberately refused to him the moral support
which he required; and the balance to Egyptians too
short-sighted to perceive the goal at which he was
aiming. But if Gorst did not achieve the results which